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of TO-DAY, 


Favourites at Court. 
OUR of the most popular men. at 
Court are the Marquis de Soveral ; 
Sir John Fisher, the First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty; Dr. Nansen, the 
Norwegian Minister; and Lord Esher. 
These are to be seen at country houses 
where the King is a guest probably more 
often than any others of the nobility, 
whether foreign or English. Since «the 
marquis’ advent as Portuguese am- 
bassador to this country his popularity 
at Court and in society has scarcely been 
excelled by anyone. Dr. Nansen is now 
running him close. 


The Wit of the Marquis. 
“Lhe Marquis de Soyeral is one of the 
best-dressed men in society and one 
of the pleasantest. He does not play 
bridge, but his ready wit makes up for the 
deficiency. Recently, for example, he was 
asked if he knew The Importance of 
being Earnest. Quickly the answer came, 
“No, I cannot say that I do; but I have 
long since known the importance of being 
Ernest Cassel.” 


Dr. Nansen. 
“The Norwegian 
Minister is 
very adaptable. He 
dances with great 
enthusiasm, but M. 
de Soveral can but 
rarely be persuaded 
to indulge in this 
form of amusement. 
Dr. Nansen isa keen 
sportsman, one of 
the best bridge- 
players at Court, a 
skilled musician, 
and a good story- 
teller. It is, how- 
ever, hinted that the 
great Norwegian 
explorer is not quite 
immune from the 
temptations of 
“‘Farthest North,” 
and may one day 
fit out another ex- 
pedition. 
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, BRITAIN’S FINEST PIANIST 


Mr. Leonard Borwick, who has a great reputation 
as a pianist in Denmark, will give a series of recitals 
at the ZEolian Hall on Feb. 12, 20, 27, and March 5 


MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER AND MR. JULIAN L’ESTRANGE AT HOME 


Miss Collier was married to Mr. Julian L’Estrange on November 25, 1905. 
playing at His Majesty’s in ‘‘Ulysses,’’ and are now together again in Mr. Tree’s production of 


‘* Antony and Cleopatra”’ at the same theatre 


Lord Esher. 
Lo Isher, the third of the quartet, has 
many attainments, and it issaid that 
King Edward regularly consults him'about 
proposed changes in any of the royal 
palaces and on semi-political matters. 
Lord Esher is well known as a historical 
essayist, his book on Queen Victoria’s 
Prime Ministers being considered one of 
the best works dealing with nineteenth- 
century politics. 
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For the Tourist. 
A pleasure resort on the rocky shore of 
a western lake had for one of its 
attractions a small natural bridge. A 
severe winter storm carried it away, and 
some of the natives, unwilling to lose so 
interesting a feature of the place, rebuilt it. 
The. new construction was successfully 
done and might have passed for the real 
thing but fora sign which the builders 
put ups:— 
NATURAL BRIDGE. 
ErectrED BY JOHN AND WILLIAM 
SIMONDs. 


The Week’s Doings. 
“The past week 

has been a 
very lively one in 
the dramatic world. 
Mr. James Welch re- 
appeared in town in 
acapital farce, When 
Knights were Bold ; 
Mr. Huntley; Wright 
made a great per- 
sonal hit on his re- 
turn to Daly’s in 
Les  Merveilleuses, 
now named Tie 
Dandy Ladies. The 
King and Queen 
graced the French 
season at the 
Royalty by their 
presence on Wed- 
nesday, and yester- 
day was the first 
matinée of Mr. 


They first met when Shaw’s play, The 
Philanderer, at the 
Court. 


A REMARKABLE PROCESSION—AN 


Haeckel 


INTERESTING SNAPSHOT OF KAISER WILHELM AND HIS SONS 


The Kaiser with his five eldest sons on their way from the royal palace, Berlin, to the Zeughans Place to give the password on his birthday 
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UNTWORTHS i XPERIME 


Dover Street Studios 

Mr. Harrison is to be congratulated upon his revival of Mr. R. C. Carton's delightful comedy, ‘‘Lady Huntworth’s Experiment,” which is now playing 

to crowded houses at the Haymarket. Miss Compton was never better fitted with a part than she is with that of Caroline Rayward, and the play 

Should be seen if only to witness what splendid effects both Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Mr. Weedon Grossmith obtain in their respective characters. 
: Mr. Holman Clark as Gandy is excellent 


ILLUsTRATIONS.—Top—Crayll (Mr. Weedon Grossmith): I can square you, and I'll do it. I'll drag you off your high horse. I'll——. Lady Huntworth (Miss 
Compton): No you won't; you're too anxious to keep your own identity secret. Middle—Keziah (Miss Polly Emery): I think this larger ‘at with the flowers is 
more dressylike. Bottom—Captain Dorvaston (Mr. Charles Hawtrey): Why, it’s Crayll. Lady Huntworth: Yes. Dorvaston: He's as drunk as a fiddler 
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London, February Sixth, 1907. 


EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OF FIGES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Sbhere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, ; 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL, MADEIRA. 


Winter and Spring Tours, 13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42 inclusive. 
3 Sailings every 10 days. 
TOUR—SEJOUR TO MONT’ ESTORIL, 


An IpEAL WINTER RESORT NEAR LISBON. 
23 to 27 Days £1G;3 1st Class throughout. 


8, Adelphi T + St d, London. 
BOOTH LINE Sa? James Ries aoa en z 


The MAGNIFICENT NEW TWIN-SCREW STEAMER ‘“ LANFRANC,"’ 6,000 tons, will 
sail from Liverpool on her first voyage on the 18th February. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons, Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d’'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel. 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. “*Elvaston.’’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front, 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 

and refurnished. Unique Winter and Hunting Quarters. Lift. Large Garage. Resident 

engineer. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington." 

L NDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 

terms from 10/6 per day. 2 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. ArtHur Foster, Manager. 


SOUTHAMPTON. —The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 


Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
‘YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
AT HOME. 
Twelve months . : % t - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - ‘ 7s. ld. 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months . . - . - £1 19s. Od, 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - 9s. Od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time. 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 


Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


irrespective of the departure of 


Matter at the New York, N.Y. 


pe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S. TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4c i 


id. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare’s 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2, 


MR. TREE, 


T. JAMES’S, 


KING STREET, PALL 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 


MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS AND SATuRDAys 
HIS HOUSE IN ORDER, By A. W. PINERO. 
Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. Telephone: 3903 Gerrard 


GARRICK. ° 


MR. ARTHUR B 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. QURCHIER, 


Lessee and Manager, 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS. 
A Play in 4 Acts, by WituiAMm J. Locke. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 til] 10, 


MALL, 


at 2, 


GEorGE Epwarpss 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER 

Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis, : 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 

ROBIN HOOD. By Henry Hamitron and Witiiam Devereux. ROBIN HOOp. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2, : 


LDWYCH THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
. EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, CHARLES FROHMAN_ presents 
EDNA MAY indie NELLY NEIL” 
The successful musical play by C. M..S. McLELLAN, music by IVAN CARYLL, * 
& MATINEE every SATURDAY at 2. 
During cold weather pit and gallery doors open_at 7. Telephone: 2315 Gerrard, 
| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, 
At 2and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


E MPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. LIVING PICTURES, 
The most beautiful series ever seq, 


“THE DEBUTANTE.” Grand Ballet. Mdlle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse, 
And Selected Variety Programme. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hirenys, 


STAMMERING. 


THE severest and most obstinate cases can now be perfectly and permanently 
CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN, 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


By A. H. Haynes Beli. 6s. (Elliot Stock.) 
By Carlton Dawe. 6s. (Nasi) 


CHILDE ROLAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Her HIGHNESS'’S SECRETARY. 

Kate Bannister. By Keighley Snowden. 6s. (Nash) 

Tue PointinG Fincer. By Rita. 6s. (Nash.) 

Tue Yoxe. By. Hubert Wales. 6s. (John Long.) 

Tue FoLty oF THE Wise. By G. Sidney Paternoster. 6s. (John Long.) 

Peers or PEopLE? An Appeal to History. By W. T. Stead. 2s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin) 

Ture CoMING OF SPRING, AND OTHER Poems. By Rowe Lingston. 3s. 6d. net. (John Long.) 

Tue TESTAMENT OF OMAR KuayyAm. By Louis C. Alexander. 3s. 6d. net. (Jo/im Long.) 

Tue Ficutinc CuHANncE. By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated by Fred Pegram. 6s. 
(Constable.) 

Fetix Hott. By George Eliot. 3s. 6d. net. (Blackwood.) 


Ciuss, 1907. Edited by E. C. Austin Leigh, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Spottiswoode & Co.) 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XXII. of 
APISLIS, Way Nee Ey ett 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation 
Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, Londo! 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
ide holder of this 


£2,000 E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fi 


ques C11)0N-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident wit, 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travellils 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. : F 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are? 
the essence of the contract, viz. :— He 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall haves ; 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice mite 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after itsoccur 4 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request uf 
same by the Corporation, and _(e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and unc er ett 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the curren! 
of issue only. es Fe 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is snbject to, the conditions Sen 
‘Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LimiTep, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. iA 
; : : sae! a 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the pay ment cipal 
premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Princ 
Office of the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from February 6,, 1907. 
Signature = 


A ; ic 4 
Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct_to_the Publisher, oe 
Newsagent, are not reanired to sign the aboye Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held cov 


hy as ificate 0 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accomp 

by the Newsagent’s receipt. and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE GORPGRATION, Ltd. 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, C.C. 


ALDWYCH, STRAND, | 


| 
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THE POPULARITY OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS 


Northampton has been en féte on the occasion of the remarkably fine performances of ‘‘ The Passport” 
by a distinguished band of amateurs. The above photograph shows the well-known people who took 
part. The names, reading from left to right, are: Sitting—Mr. Percy Lee, Miss Lowther, Hon. Mrs. 
Ailwyn Fellowes, Mr. Leo Trevor, Mrs. Charles Crutchley, Mrs. Arthur James; standing—Mr. Coleman, 
Sir Hubert Miller, Colonel Newnham-Davis, Mr. Moncrieffe, Miss Muriel Chaplin, Mr. A. G. Cullum 


Reutlinger Bacon aw Keutlinges 
MDLLE. JEANNE GRANIER LADY DOROTHY CUTHBERT MDLLE. MARVILLE 
Who is appearing in Maurice Donnay’s comedy Who was accidentally shot dead by her husband Who is playing with Mdlle. Granier at the New 
at the New Royalty Theatre next week while pheasant shooting Royalty in ‘‘Education de Prince" 


Newman 


THE PRESENTATION TO MR. W. SELBY-LOWNDES, RETIRING M.F.H. OF THE WHADDON CHASE 


For over a hundred years the squires of Whaddon have been masters of the Whaddon Chase Foxhounds. On the occasion of Mr. Selby-Lowndes's 

retirement he was presented with an address signed by nearly 200 farmers. The ceremony took place at Creslow, Bucks. The principal names, reading 

from lefi to right, are: Mr. P. C. Levett (secretary Whaddon Hunt), the Earl of Orkney, Mr. C. Colgrove (chairman), Mr. R. Rowland (tenant of Creslow), 
Mr. Stewart Freeman, Lady Dashwood, Mrs. Neal 
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THE TALPEER 


NEVER think of my esteemed 
and trusted friend, Cy. P. 
Vipont, without recalling 
those stirring words on the 
subject of America written 
by one who is universally 
recognised as being probably 
the noblest bard that the world 
of letters is ever likely to produce. 
“ This,” says the poet (referring 
to the United States), - 
“This is the Country of the Free, 
The Cocktail and the Ten-cent Chew, 
Where you're as good a man as me, 
And Im a better man than you. 
O Liberty, how free we make: 
Freedom, what liberties we take!” 


nA 


ND yet, strange as it may seem, 
Colonel Vipont has deserted the 
home of freedom, the haven of 
republicanism, the nursery of 

democracy, and, like many another trans- 
atlantic millionaire, has settled down to 
spend his colossal fortune in this England 
of ours, whose patriotic inhabitants will 
always hold out welcoming “hands across 
the sea” to all whose balance at the bank 
is as assured as that of the proverbial 
Blondin. 

Time was when I invariably spent my 
winter holiday with Cy. P. (the “ fall vay- 
caytion” he called it) at his seaside palace 
near Hastings while my own modest villa, 
on the slippery and unfashionable side of 
Denmark Hill, was in the hands of plumbers 
or creditors, 

If I may be allowed to commit a 
pardonable witticism [You mayn’t.—Ep.] 
I annually deserted the Brokers for.the 
Breakers (loud laughter, which was instantly 
suppressed), where 1 was always received 
with that combination of cordiality and 
cocktails which has long given our Ameri- 
can cousins across the water a name. for 
hospitality which is truly ultramatine. 


MADE. Cy.’s acquaintance many years 
ago when I was travelling in Omaha 
as the representative of a well-known 
firm of Deptford habermongers, with 

a new line in celluloid slumberwear at 
2s. 11d. per pair. He was then selling 
chewing gum and “red-hot” peanuts on 
the parlour cars of the O.and P.Y, Railroad, 
and laying the foundations of that fortune 
which has at length enabled him to take 
his proper place in London society and 
gain access to the smartest bouddirs in 
Belgravia as well as to the royal enclosure 
at Ascot. 

To make a short story long, I was best 
man to Cy. P. when he married Aspasia, 
the daughter of his employer, Hasdrubal 
K. Platt, the Chewing-Guin King of Platts- 
ville (Mo.), and also acted as usher at the 
christening of his firstborn—an occasion 
which I celebrated by making the font 
re-echo with Sullivan's felicitous setting 
of “O Ush thee, my Baby.” 

Years afterwards, when Cyrus emi- 
grated to England and purchased a 
town house in the most fashionable 
part of Crouch End, where his freak 
dinner parties were the talk of all 


Ohe 


No. IV.—* The Breakers,” W ozzletom-on- 
the-Sea. The Seat of Colonel Cyrus P. 
Vipont. By Harry Graham. 


is] 


London and most of Maida Vale, I sug- 


gested to him the advisability of buying 
a country seat where he could entertain 
(and thereby retain) his increasing circle 
of friends. He was rapidly gaining a locus 
standi in society, and it was due to my 
initiative and encouragement that he has 
now acquired a locus sedendi as well: 


es HE BREAKERS” was an ordi- 
nary seaside stucco maisonette, 
more of a shrimping box than 
a family residence, when Cy, P. 
bought it from the widow of a retired corn- 
dealer. By the time he had added three 
new wings, an Elizabethan courtyard, an 
annexe, swimming bath, bicycle track, 
Gothic poreh, moat and drawbridge, 
welkin, dome, clock tower, a dozen and a 
half gables, a few gargoyles, three bas- 
tions, a plinth or two, some mullions, and 
an architrave, the corndealer himself 
would never have recognised “ The 
Breakers.” Cy. P. filled the drawing- 
room with priceless pictures—acting on 
the principle that one good Turner de- 
serves. another—transported the Pompa- 
dour’s bedroom from the Tuileries to “ The 
Breakers,’ conveyed the original wall 
built by Balbus from Rome to Wozzleton- 
on-the-Sea, gutted seventeen Florentine 
villas, twenty-five Elizabethan cottages in 
Surrey, and a temple in Samarkand in 
order to furnish the sumptuous reception- 
rooms, where in accordance with trans- 
atlantic custom (to quote the poet once 
more) :— 
Where rest on tne resplendent floors 
The necessary cuspidors. 


i 


HERE is a telephone in every single 
room at “The Breakers,” while 
out of deference to our national 
prejudices, and asa token of the 

respect with which every true - born 
American regards William the Conqueror, 
the colonel’ has arranged that. his ‘phone 
number shall be ‘One oh double-six 
Hastings.” 

The result of Cy.’s labours has been to 
convert what was once a modest, unpre- 
tentious mansion into a sort of cross 
between the flat-iron building (N.Y.) and 
the Taj (Ag.), while the interior of this 
remarkable palace resembles nothing so 
much as the saloon of a P. and O. steamer 
relieved by a slight soupcon of Turkish 
mosque. 


“Say, Cy.,” I have exclaimed to my 


host on more than one occasion as | 
gazed at the palatial contours of this 


magnificent building, ‘It’s a cinch every 
time. The limit. Hully gee! but it's 
mighty fine.” ~ 

(Lhave a cousin employed in the rem- 
nant departinent of “The Times” Book 
Club from whom I pick up such useful 
smatterings of the American vernacular.) 

“How ?” asked Cy, P. (“ How?” is the 
Chicagese for “ what ?”) 

“Way up in G,” I replied. 

The colonel merely raised his eyebrows 
somewhat and called loudly for iced 
water, 
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‘to the Hon. Robert Ward, 
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TOLD IN 
PASSING. 


A Curate’s Christening. 
CURATE recently got into 

sad trouble through not 
knowing that rustics fre- 

quently give the whole 

name which they wish the child to 
bear. He asked at the usual place, 
“Name this child.’ And receiving 
the reply, “Lizzie Rose Budd,” 
without further ado baptised the 
child. It had not dawned on him 
that the surname was Budd. It 
was too late to undo what he had 
done, and the child was registered 
by the redundant name of “ Lizzie 


Rosebud Budd.” 
Royalty and Golf. 


ery proud is the famous golf pro- 
fessional, Bernard Sayers, of the fact 

that he has had not a little to do with 
royalty taking up golf. In the interesting 
book, “‘ Golfers in the Making,” he says he 
has had the making of not a few golfers of 
note. “I have also,” he goes on, “had a 
number of very kind patrons among 
members of the Royal Family. On the 
occasion of his Majesty’s last visit to 
North Berwick a few years ago I had the 
great honour done me of being asked to 
come forward and shake hands with him 
on the golf course, 
chatted with me for a little while. t 
that time also I received an order for a 
full set of clubs for him which my men 
took great delight and pains in making.” 


x 


and he graciously 


Teaching the Royal Family. 


en Sayers also goes on to say that “| 
>) aes Sere rot at 
have also had the privilege of giving 
lessons to her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, 
and Princess Victoria at Windsor, and I 
was on leaving~ presented with a beauti- 
ful scarf pin by the Prince as a memento. 
I have also instructed the Duchess of 
Connaught and her daughter, the Princess 
Patricia, and the Grand Duke Michael of 
Itussia.”’ 


Play at Chatsworth. 


“A mong the many places where I am 

_ engaged to go to play,” says Ben 
Sayers, “I always look forward. with 
special pleasure to my visit to Chats- 
worth, the seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, where the house party are nearly 
all golfers, and a’ game which invariably 
comes off is that in which Lady Mary 
Acheson and I play Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest and J. H. Taylor, and as a rule 
it makes a good match, my partner being 
one of the longest lady drivers Ihave seen.” 
Lady Mary, who is the second daughter of 
the Earl of Gosford, was married last year 
a brother of 
the Earl of Dudley. Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest is the only brother of the Marquis 
of Londonderry. 


How he Departed. 


Ae old man who had a very serious 
attack of bronchitis was” fast ap- 
proaching his end. When it did come 
his wife thus graphically described it :— 
“And Tommy had a bad tahme. We 
thowt as hoo he wad nivver dee. 
When sudden, ah bethowt me as hoo 
‘e 'ad pigeon feathers i’ ’is pillow. 
Seah ah whipt it awaa fro’ under ’im 
and ’e went off lahk a lamb,” 


66 GfAe 
Gondoliers ” Return. 


LUIZ (MR. JOHNSTONE), CASILDA (MISS WILSON) THE QUARTET SINGING “IN A CONTEMPLATIVE FASHION” 


\iss Wilson, although only eighteen years old and quite The names of characters, reading from left to right, are: Marco (Mr. Pacie Ripple), Gianetta 
new to the London stage, has at once made a name (Miss Lilian Coomber), Tessa (Miss Jessie Rose), and Giuseppe (Mr. Richard Green) 
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Phowgraphs by Dover Street Studios 


ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE OF PLAZA-TORO AND PARTY 


The names of characters, reading from left to right, are: The Duke (Mr. C. H. Workman), Luiz (Mr. Alec Johnstone), Casilda (Miss Marie Wilson), and 
the Duchess (Miss Louie Réne) 


The revival of The Gondoliers at the Savoy has been welcomed with great enthusiasm, and the heavy advance booking goes to show that there is a vast crowd of 
Playgoers who are only too glad of the opportunity to become reacquainted with Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Mr. C. H. Workman carried off chief honours as the 
Duke of Plaza-Toro, but he is ably assisted in making the revival a success by a conscientious and hard-working company, first of whom is Miss Jessie Rose 
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Chatter and Comment 2 aarie” Rose. 


The Night-dress Case. 

T is rather unfortunate for members of 
the theatrical profession that cases in 
which they are interested are usually 
seized on by the Bench and the Bar, 

the press and the public, as a welcome 
break in the accustomed tedium of legal 
business, and are treated with a uni- 
versal and irresponsible frivolity, under the 
misdirection of the most humorous judge 
to be obtained. 


He’s Got“it on his List. 
“The judicial humorist we have always 

had with us, even before Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert got him on the list as ‘that nisi 
prius nuisance who just now is rather rife,” 
so we must suppose him to be a necessity ; 
and necessity, as the proverb has it, knows 
no law. 
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Back to the Land. 
“The Springboks are now, as their Scot- 
tish conquerors would say, “ Spring- 
bok again,” and have nothing but pleasant 
memories. ‘They can comfort themselves 
for their two defeats by the reflection of 
Napoleon that he was conquered by the 
Russian winter, not the Russian army. So 
the Springboks were beaten by British 
mud. But then, as the Russians remarked, 
Napoleon knew it was cold in Russia in 
the winter, and the Springboks knew that 
there is always mud in the British Isles 
in autumn and winter and sometimes 
little else. 


The Kaiser’s Birthday Treat. 
he German electors, summoned to 
smite the “ Blacks” of the Catholic 
Centre party and the “ Reds” of the 


Shocking. 
“The Governor of Jamaica is said to be 
resigning his office. His discour- 
teous language to the American admiral 
might have been overlooked, but. his 
daring to resent the landing of foreign 
troops aud the hoisting of a foreign flag in 
a British colony is obviously unpardonable, 


Too Zealous. 
A British official can hardly delight 
In hoisting American banners ; 
The matter of Swettenham’s protest was 
right, 
We can’t say the same for his manners, 


The Electric Man. 

‘The L.C.C. has decided to go on 
with its £20,000,000 scheme for 

monopolising electric light and force, 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN IN 1908 


We are threatened with a jumping motor omnibus which will have special gear to enable it to clear difficult blocks in the traffic 


An Old Song (with apologies to the late 
Lord Tennyson). 
t is the Millar’s daughter, 
And she has grown so fair 

That you can see her photo 

In windows everywhere, 
And sometimes in the garb of white 
That ladies only wear at night. 
It is the Millar's daughter, 

At least it is her head, 
The figure in the nightie 

Is someone else instead, 
Which seems to cause a deal of sport 
In. Mr. Justice Darling’s court. 
It is the Millar’s daughter 

Who did not win her case, 
But possibly may take it 

To quite another place, 
Where silly jokes are kept in awe 
And someone knows a little law. 


Social Democrats, have smitten only the 
Socialists ; black has come up as often as 
before on the Reichstag roulette. However, 
so far the Kaiser is pleased, and has 
kindly agreed to pardon all persons con- 
victed of Iése-majesté, or ma jestdtsbeleidi- 
gung, if they didn’t really mean it. 
The Reichstag Rag. 
“Lhe German elections are over at length, 
The Kaiser has done what he’s able : 
The babel of parties comes back in full 
strength. 
Excepting the party of Bebel. 
And Biilow must bargain again with the 
** Blacks,” 
Accounting the Socialist “Red” naught ; 
And England, although in no fear of 
attacks, 
Had better not knock off a Dreadnought. 


I0O 


Municipal Reformers describe the plan 
as one for tie manufacture of electoral 
power. 


The Millennium. 
With half of the labour of London 
Employed in municipal works, 

As workmen or clerks and officials 
On wages and liberal “ perks ”’— 

When all of these people are voters, 
And certain to vote as they're told, 

The future will then be Progressive 
And lead to an era of gold. 

No members will grudge the expenses, 
As sometimes they did in the past ; 

There won't be a cloud on the picture 
If only the ratepayers last. 


A new broom and a straight flush make 
a clean sweep. 
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By George Belcher. 


CASTLE-BUILDING. 
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| hate this work. Now if | was on the stage | might get £50 a week and marry a title 


She: 
He: 


| never see such a girl as you for building castles in the hair 


Lor bless my soul! 


Io! 
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SYNOPSIS.—Mr. Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. “The Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with just a 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 
he had done on earth. Whether people were in Heaven or Hell was their own secret. He appointed a masked guide to show 
Mr. Richardson round the premises, where he met with all kinds of celebrities. 


The Bard and the Booers. 
ms HEN I played Hamlet,” said 
Willham Gillette, “I played 
him in black  whiskers,- a 
pretty “cute touch, seein’ as 
how Hamlet was a dismal sort of jay and 
in deep mourning with it. After I'd killed 
old man Polonius, I tied my whiskers up 
with crape as a sign of sorrow for the 
deceased. My Hamlet was a durned good 
one; and it was real Sherlocky of me-to 
detect that I myself had killed Polonius. 
See here! I had no clue to go on except 
that one end of my sword was in his body 
and the other was in my hand. If Doc. 
Watson had been in the cast he’d have 
thought that the body belonged to the 
late ghost, sure as Fate. My! that fellow 
Watson was fourteen different kinds of an 
idiot.” 


Maude’s Hamlet. 

% M y Hamlet,” laughed Sir Cyril Maude, 
“was the most gentlemanly Ham- 

Jet there has ever been. He was a ‘sort of 

absent-minded stockbroker.” 

“T always thought that Hamlet would 
be quite a good part if one could double 
it with the ghost,” said Sir Herbert Tree. 
“You see, the ghost is always so badly 
played. In my school of acting I tried to 
teach the ghosts to walk like real ghosts, 
but I didn’t often succeed.” 

Then the bell rang’ and we all flocked 
back to the auditorium for the last act, in 
which Walkley was at his best. : 

The curtain fell to a mixed reception 
and cries of “Author!” ‘ Author!” 
“Bacon!” ‘* Bacon !”’ 

Shakspere, pallid and trembling, 
firm, came forward. 

Shouts of “No speech!” ‘“ We don’t 
want you!” “Bacon!” “Bacon!!” 

In spite of the uproar he succeeded in 
saying :— 

“To boo, or not to boo, that is the 

question : 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the Bard to 
suffer ve 

The rest was drowned ‘in 
monium. 

‘Then the lights were lowered. 

“Of course,” said Sir George Gros- 
smith to me, ‘“‘we don’t mean any dis- 
respect to Willy, but no one who has 
seen Teddy Payne's Hamlet can stand 
Walkley’s.” 


but 


pande- 


‘course, always in the jury box. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE TRIAL OF THE 


a Wheat would you like to see next?” 

asked my guide-as he turned into 
a street which closely resembled a London 
thoroughfare but for the fact that it was 
not “up.” 

“T amin your hands.” 

“Well, let us say the Law Courts.” 

“You have trials here?’ 1 exclaimed 
in surprise. . 

“Only criminal trials. When we sus- 
pect anybody of doing anything that he 
was in the habit of doing when alive we 
put him on his trial. For instance, we 
tried Mr. Carnegie for attempting to give 
us a free library. Again, Mr. Allred 
Austin wrote a poem not very long ago. 
Someone got hold of the idea that Alf had 
previously written poetry in London, and 
poor Alf was indicted. However, he put in 
some of his works as evidence for the de- 
fence ; W.S. Gilbert—who was the judge 
summed up dead in his favour—or against 
him, I forget which—and he was acquitted. 
Another interesting case was that of Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second, who was cauglit 
sending an unnecessary telegram. The 
jury condemned him.” 

“But why was Gilbert the judge ?”’ 

My guide shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, we have had a lot of trouble 
with our judges. The real judges are, of 
But it 
was very hard to get suitable people to sit 
on the bench. You see in England judges 
are always appointed on account of their 
proficiency in punning or making other 
foolish jests.” 

“That is a mistaken idea,’ I corrected. 
“Many of those things which excite 
‘applause in court’ are never intended to 
be jokes. Far from it. Of course not. 
No, sir. Judges are human, but they are 
not humorous. They make mistakes, but 
they do not make jokes. And when a 
judge, in all the panoply of cotton wool 
and red flannel, makes a mistake, the 
ribald are moved to merriment. So it is 
when a man’s hat is blown off in the 
street; the public roar their ribsout. But 
you do not call the man a joker. The 
loss of a hat is the loss of capital. It may 
have been wisely or unwisely invested in 
the hat. “But the man who loses it is not 
a wit. He is merely an unsuccessful hat- 
wearer.” 


DUKE. 
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The Appointment of Judges. 
i | begin to understand. But we thought 
that ribaldry was the essential 
qualification for a seat on the bench. Our 
judges were, therefore, appointed from 
among undertakers, ventriloquists, come- 
dians who had played in pantomime, 
gravediggers, and such persons whose 
occupation had precluded. them from the 
exercise of humour. But the scheme didn’t 
work. They never became any brighter. 
One of our low comedians, indeed, always 
summed up in a manner that moved the 
court to shed tears of sorrow. So we 
changed our methods and appointed to tlie 
bench eminent men who, having been 
called to the Bar, had | instinctively 
abandoned that profession. Hence the 
appointment of W. S. Gilbert—an_ ad- 
mirable selection. Sydney. Grundy, too, 
was good—and Anthony Hope also. But 
here are the Law Courts.” 


The Law Courts. 
WU e entered a magnificent building and 
penetrated into a huge court far'larger 
than anything to be found in London, 
as large indeed as the Assize Courts of 
Manchester or Birmingham. And counsel 
actually had room for their papers; and 
the accommodation for duchesses and 
other important people who had nothing 
to do with the case was excellent. On the 
bench, seated with grave dignity, sat the 
Prince of Humorists, the man who had 
given more phrases to the English tongue 
than any other writer, not excepting 
Shakspere. 

Entirely unjudicial in manner he 
listened attentively to the evidence; he 
commented lucidly thereon. He slept not 
at all, and he behaved as a serious man 
performing a serious office. So he was not 
at all my idea of a judge. 

In the dock sat no, surely this 
could not be he alert, with 
flashing eyes, of febrile frame, the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

“What is the charge?’ | whispered to 
my guide. 

“Sleeping out.” 

plelesley 

“Yes,” was the answer. ‘“‘ The charge 
is that the duke deliberately, of malice 
aforethought, went to sleep in a public 
place. It is alleged he was driving a 
motor car when he fell asleep.” 
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The New Inferno—cont. 


The Duke—Yet Not the Duke. 
ze But. I protested. ‘“‘That alert eye! 
Those feverish hands !- Impossible!” 

“You forget the rules of the place.” 

I sat corrected. 

My. guide leant over to the counsel for 
the defence, a rubicund and _ strenuous 
person. Then he whispered :— 

“I fear it is a bad case: The prosecu- 
tion has called witnesses who have proved, 
beyond doubt, that the duke was one of 
the leading sleepers of his day. Mr. Brod- 
rick has sworn that he never suffered from 
insomnia even on the most important 
occasions. Still, Churchill may get him 
off.” 

“ Churchill?” I queried. 


“Lord Churchill of Winston, the lead- 
ing counsel for the defence. He used to 
be a sort of unofficial official impeacher. 
Here he defends all the prisoners. Charles 
Brookfield. is his junior.. And Henry 
Labouchere is always called to give evi- 
dence as to character on behalf of prisoners. 
The creditable pasts that he manages to 
rake up are astounding. They even 
astound Gilbert. When Lord Halsbury 
was tried here for conspiring to commit 
nepotism with a person or persons -un- 
known, Labouchere swore that this chan- 
cellor had once appointed a judge who 
was only his fourth cousin. The amount 
of good that dear old Labouchere knows 
about unlikely people is astonishing.” 
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THE DUKE IN THE DOCK 
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By Frank Richardson. 


A Great and Good Witness. 
‘s e is a great and good man!” 
“Thatisso. Forinstance, he him- 
self was tried for uttering an anti-English 
sentiment. He maintained‘that the Eng- 
lish had degenerated into mere coster- 
mongers and had sold their shops to aliens. 
Well, things were going pretty badly for 
him till Gilbert told him to go into the 
box and give evidence as to his character.” 
“And the result?” : 
“ Gilbert summed up admirably. ‘Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, said he, ‘if Mr. 
Labouchere, with his vast experience, can 
find no fault with the prisoner’s character, 
who are you that you should?’ So he 


° oy 
was acquitted. (To be continued) 
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Rushes in After Rehearsal. 

Ne ERIE I am at last! Haven't 
a moment! Isn't it an 
awlul rush ?”’. says | Mr. 
Bourchier as he hurries into 

his chair and spreads out his letters on 

the office table in a formidable heap. 
“But I must get these done before | 

go—regular concertina of ‘em,” he 

exclaims, pressing his hand on the top. 

“Isn't it terrible?” 

I agree that it is, for I know what that 

pyramid of paper means to me. 

“Just look at the time. Gracious, how 

it goes!” he says, unhitching his watch 

from his chain and laying it on the table 

with an expression of despair. But then I 

do not know what Mr. Bourchier would 

do if he were not always waging war with 

Tather Time. I fancy he enjoys it. 


Attacking the Letters. 
ss Sey to have kept’ you waiting, but I 
couldn't get away from rehearsal— 
I was obliged to have it right before I 
left,” he says with determined emphasis as 
he takes up a letter and begins to read. 
“T thought the final . combat. with 
Macduff w+s very good——” 
“\Vhat did you say?” he asks, looking 
up for a moment. 
I repeat my remark. 
“Oh, we've got it right now.” As he 
speaks he continues reading the fe and 
suddenly he holds it out to me with one 
hand while he takes up another with his 
other hand. 
“Give her an appointment—2.30 to- 
morrow,’ he says, “and pee accept this 
invitation for me—and send that,” throw- 
ing down some money on my blotting pad, 
‘to this benefit, and drop this mana line,” 
pointing to an almost unintelligible sig- 
nature. “ Can’t make out whether he’s J. H. 
or J. N.,can you? Anyhow, tell him I'll 
see him when he comes to town. And 
put this man in a charming letter and say 
if hell write again next week V'll fix it for 
him with pleasure.” 


Choosing a Helmet-—Answering a Play- 
writer. 
BY the way,” he exclaims, starting up 
from lis chair, ‘there are those 

Macbeth helmets on the sofa---I must try 
them on.” He takes one up and turning 
to me asks, “ How do you like that ?” 
I am not a connoisseur in eleventh- 
century helmets but Ido not like it and 
Say so. 

“ Neither Bourchier, 


do I,” agrees Mr. 


“T'll have this one with thespikes.” That 
important matter being settled the chosen 
helmet is put on one side and Mr. Bour- 


goes back to his letters again. He 
a wonderful way of being able to 
his mind off one subject on to 


chier 
has 

switch 

another. 
‘Now we must get on—we really 
mustn't have any more interruptions or 
we shall never get through these,’ he says, 
sitting down once more in his large oak 
chair ready toattack his letters in’ stern 
earnest. 

“Bless me! -Here’s a dear, clever 
person wants to read me her play. 
Please tell her how impossible such a 
thing is—I couldn’t be read to if the 
Angel Gabriel came down with a 
flaming sword and—-—” 


na 


Enter the Billposter. 
here is a knock at the office door. 
“Who's that ?’’ asks Mr. Bourchier 
in a voice that would warn an intr uder 
that he would be an intruder. 
“It’s me, sir,’ says Haleman, the bill- 
poster. 


“All right, come on in, Haleman. Got 
those ‘bus bills?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, spread them out; let’s look ¢ 


them. Be quick about it. I’ve hardly a 
minute. Put them right way up, man!” 
Mr. Bourchier then glances for a second 
critically at the strips of paper. ‘‘ Now just 
look what you've got. I told you I 
wanted ‘Every Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoon’ in_ larger type. ‘Macbeth, 
Mr. Bourchier ; Lady Macbeth, Miss V iolet 
Vanbrugh.” Take it away; let me have 


another proof to-morrow morning first 
thing.” 
“Yes, sir. There’s the programme, sir. 


Won't you ee that?” 

“Ajl right. Hand it over. We shan’t 
have much time for our letters,” he says 
turning to me. I then see his purple 
pencil make a flourish on the programme, 
“Dunsinane. It isn’t Dunce-inane or 
Inane-dunce. It’s spelt wrongly. Do you 
see that?” he laughs pleasantly ; and 
Haleman joins in though it’s uncertain if 
he knows why. ‘See the printers get 
that right and let me have another proof 
of it with the ’bus bill to- morrow. Now 
then, off you go.” 


Trying to Lessen the Letters. 
efore the door has closed upon Hale- 
man Mr. Bourchier continues in his 
endeavour to reduce the “‘ concertina.” 
‘Accept this invitation for me please, 
and this. Wait. Hold on,” he interrupts 
himself, “I believe I'm already booked 
for March 7.” Here he hurriedly looks at 
his diary.. “ Yes, I am,so I can’t do it. 


Decline it with deep regret. Here’s a 
lady wants to recite to me. Tell. her | 


shall be charmed—later on. And _ this 
wants a polite regret; I’m not requiring 
any old lace or basketwork. And this— 
I'm not bustling you too much, am 1?” 
he stops to inquire considerately. 


I assure him I'm going well on my 
top speed, to use a motorism, and we 


continue our race with his watch. 


An Aspirant to Actor’s Fame. 


3 V ell now this voung fellow,” he waits 
a second and is very thoughtful, 


“came to see me about a year ago; 
very nice chap. Ill see. him again. 
He might be a_ possible Joe Ferrina 
when we ‘do’. The Tower of Babel. 


Just wait half-a-minute while 1 look at 
my book.” His cunning little black 
leather diary is produced again, between 
whose covers the fates of so many people 


are decided and so many things are 
written that are yet all unknown to 


everyone except Mr. Bourchier. 

“T have a wait between 9 and 9. 40— 
squeeze him in there on Tuesday night.” 
Snap goes the little book, and that young 
man’s name may become famous some 
day. 

A ring at the telephone. 

“Can't be disturbed. We shall neve: 
get through these to-night. 
asks the ever-impatient man. 
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By Ihis 
Secretary. 


Hox on Hair. 
t’s Fox about your Macbeth wig.” 
“ Must see Fox.” 

Mr. Fox comes up to the office bring- 
ing a smile with him in spite of the 
number of steps. Mr. Bourchier and 
he then have a consultation as to the 
colour of Macbeth’s hair, and at last 
Mr, Fox goes on his way rejoicing and 
leaves us once more to tackle the corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. Bourchier catches up- some half- 
dozen letters, and with hurried instructions 
pushes them into my hand. Still the 
towering heap is hardly diminished 


all. 


“Don’t see how we can possibly do 
these to-night,” he says with a hopeless 
gesture of his hands anda plaintive glance 
at his watch, “and there are all these to 
wade through. We must have a regular 
field day to-morrow.’ We are always 
having field days on the green baize table- 
cloth. 


The Motor Arrives. 


nother ring at the telephone. 

Mr. Bourchier takes up the receiver 
with commendable self-control. 

“My motor car—all right, 
coming.” 

He slips his watch on to his guard, 
stows away that formidable truss of letters 
into a huge envelope, writes on it to- 
morrow’s date, and then says, ‘Got a 
nice, good-sized rubber band that'll cover 
that lot?” 

I give him one, and while I pass it 
round “the eny elope’s portly w aise he says, 
“Don’t they accumulate? You know it’s 
a terrible strain acting and managing a 
theatre together. You see it’s all the 
work on one brain—and yet people say 
actors don't work.” 


Im 


Exit Mr. Bourchier. 
He dashes into his overcoat, takes up 
his hat, and rushes off to the door, 
opens it, and is half-way across the thres- 
hold. Then he turns quickly. . 
“One letter more. Must see Williams. 
Please put him in a line at once—better 
go round by hand—to meet me here to- 


morrow morning at ten o'clock sharp. 
Good night.” 

I say “ good night,” the door bangs, 
and | breathe again. 


Not a Sufifragette. 


ome enthusiastic ladies made a tour of 

a northern manulacturing town in 
order to persuade the womenfolk to attend 
a meeting in favour of female suffrage, 


but met with a somewhat discouraging 


reception. 

“ Temale suffrage, indeed !” snorted one 
strong-minded old lady to whom they 
appealed. “As if we poor women didn’t 
suffer enough already. You won't catch 


me votin’ for any such daft thing, I ain’t 
lived sixty years in the world with a 
good-for-nothin’ husband to work and 
slave for without havin’ as much 
suffrage as would kill such dainty 
ladies as you stone dead in a 
week.” 


And she banged the door. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY. By Will Owen. 


Bobbie to Nurse (who has been explaining the sacred events celebrated by Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Easter): And 
what happened on August Bank Holiday? 
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THE WINTRY WEATHER. 
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By Rene Bull. 
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UNAPPRECIATED HELP. By Dudley Buxton. 


Wifey: I’ve been oiling the cylinder, dear 
Hubby (who has just emerged from underneath): Cylinder be blowed! That was my ear 
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He Could Write. 


DMOND ROSTAND, the 
author of Cyrano de 
Bergerac and L’Aiglon, 
was lately the. hero 

of alittle episode which might 
furnish him with the material 
for a scene in a future play. 
During a visit to a friend in 
the provinces M. Rostand was 
requested to accompany him 
to the town hall in order to 
register the friend’s newly-born 
infant. The registrar, a con- 
scientious little man, booked the 
infant and then turned to M. 
Rostand as the first witness 
and said :— 

“Your name, sir?” 

“Edmond Rostand.” 

“Your vocation ?” 

“Man of letters and member 
of the French Academy.” 

“Very well,” said the official, 
“you have to sign your name. 
Can you write? If not, you 
may make a cross.” 

The witness burst into *a 
roar of laughter, in which the 
father joined. The registrar 
has not yet wakened to the joke 
of suggesting to a member of 
the French Academy the alter- 
native of making his mark. 


A Wild-goose Chase. 
C happie (faintly) : Doctah, 
my—aw—head feels awful. 
Does ‘flue evah go the brain ? 
Doctor: Sometimes. 


Chappie : I have pains rushin’ around 
all ovah—in me arms, and hands, and 


feet, and everywhere. 
Doctor: That's influenza, 
Chappie: What's 
doctah ? 


Doctor: Trying to find your brain, I 


guess. 


Smart Boy. 
At a public school one 
of the boys in a 
class had committed some 
grave infraction of disci- 
pline. The teacher an- 
nounced that he would 
thrash the whole class if 
someone did not tell him 
who had committed the 
offence., All were silent, 
and he began with the 
first boy and thrashed 
eyeryone in the class until - 
finally he reached the last 
one, ‘Then he said :— 
“Now, if you tell me 
who did this I won't 
puuish—you.” 
“Ah right, sir. 
it,” was the reply. 


I did 


Qualified. 


Superintendent (of gas 
works) : What do 

you know about laying 
gas pipes in the street ? 

Applicant (for place 
as foreman): I know they 
hadn’t oughter be laid 
until the street has just 
been repay2d. 

He got -he place. 


it trying 


to do, 


First Actor: Hello, old man! Got an engagement? 

Second Actor: Yes, old chap 

First Actor: Any salary attached ? 

Second Actor: No; but there’s a real pudding in the second act 


Cause for Gratitude. 
ustomer: You promised to. have my 
suit completed yesterday and you 
haven’t even touched it yet. 
Tailor Levy: Mine goot friendt, I haf 
been so busy dot you should be glad I 
took time to make dot promise. 


School 


night my 


SS 
Ka ea SONrie sca 


LOVE’S ROMANCE 


Miss Gush (the novelist): Ah! now | shall get some real love dialogue for my new book 
He (looking into Peggy’s eyes): Darling, tell me—is my bruise going away ? 
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newspapers 
which drive me crazy.” 
“The newspapers?” 
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Marriage v. Failure. 
és Fadder, vat vas dat in de 
bapers about marriage 
vas a failure?” 
““Go- vay, Isaac. You yas 
too young ontoirely to know 


son. z 

“But, fadder, I vas a beeg 
poy now und I vant to get 
bosted.” 

“Vell, and vat vas it I must 
dell you?” 

“Vas marriage 
failure, fadder ?” 

“ Vell, I dell vou,” said the 
father impressively. “ Uff you 
marry a real, real rich woman, 
marriage vas somedimes as goot 
as a failure.” 


trooly a 


Barely—a Joke. 
“he scene was a street in 
Coventry.. They were dis- 
cussing the veracity of the story 
of Lady Godiva’s naked ride to 
notoriety. 

“As a matter of fact,” in- 
sisted one, “the tale generally 
told is nothing like accurate.” 

“Oh! and what’s your ver- 
sion?” 

“ Well, the truth is, the lady 
rode through this town not on 
horseback ina state of nudity 
but ona bicycle without a-tire.” 

Ea Ee it 
The Journalist’s Wife. 
rs. Scribbler (impressively) : 
“Whatever you do, never, 


neyer marry a newspaper man.” 


Friend: “ Why not?” 

tied one and I know. Every 
husband brings home a lot of 
from all over the country 


“Indeed. they do. 
They are just crammed 
with the most astonish- 


ing bargains in shops 
a hundred miles 
away.” 


% 


A Prejudiced Jury. 
t is, of course, true that 
a Jury theoretically is 
composed of a set of un- 
prejudiced men with open 
minds; still, there may be 
occasions when a slight 
personal feeling invades 
their ranks. 

Such was evidently the 
thought borne in upon the 
tailor who, rising to state 
his case and having de- 
clined the services of a 
lawyer for reasons best 
known to himself, looked 


over the jurymen and 
then turned to the 
judge :— 


“It’s no use for me to 
tell you about this case, 
your honour,” he said de- 
jectedly, “not unless you 
dismiss that jury and get 
in a new lot. There isn’t 


a man among .’em_ but 
owes me something for 


clothes.” 
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Latest Desdemona. 


Guttenberg 


MISS MARGARET HALSTAN—THE DESDEMONA OF THE MANCHESTER REVIVAL 


Miss Halstan is now playing in Manchester in the “Othello” revival at the Queen's Theatre. She has not been seen much on the stage since her 

marriage to Mr. Hartman Morgan, the barrister, eighteen months ago, but previous to then occupied a prominent position in the London theatrical 

world. It will be remembered that Miss Halstan was one of the principals in the Drury Lane production of ‘The Flood Tide” three years azo. Miss 
Halstan being by birth a German plays equally well in her native drama and in English 
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amcinester. 


Guttenberg 


MR. MATHESON LANG AS “OTHELLO” AT MANCHESTER 


Mr. Matheson Lang is the latest Othello. His picture of the Moor is characteristic of all Mr. Lang's work—his manly presence just relieves the bookish 

impression that a very careful study of the part would otherwise give it. As for the production itself Mr. Richard Flanagan deserves warmest praise 

for his continued efforts to present Shakspere in a worthy manner to Manchester playgoers. The Queen's Theatre is famous all over the country for 
its Shaksperean productions, and no lover of the national drama within practicable reach of Manchester should miss this year's ‘‘Othello”’ 


1 5) 


